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GOING AND COMING 


A Column dedicated to the peripatetic personal- 
ities who give leadership to the widespread stu- 
dent Christian movement and travel countless 
miles as a concomitant fact. This month the 
Executive Secretary of the National Student 
Council YMCA_ reports on his recent cross- 
country journey. 


Faces. buildings, gardens, weather, horizons. Busses, planes, 
trains, autos, taxis, porters. Speeches, meetings, conferences, 
interviews, seminars. Greetings and farewells, successes and 
failures, response and indifference, sublime and nonsensical, 
hopeful and doubtful. And then the backward look. Release, 
but wistful nostalgia, rueful regret. 

Such is the stuff of a seven-week junket from Coast to Coast. 
Add the slight touch of insanity that accompanies the Amer- 
ican phenomenon called Commencement; allow for the magic 
of spring; confess your personal sins of indulgence in the role 
of “leader”; admit that only the grace of the Lord has given 
you such an enviable chance to try to share in His work; look 
back at the places where you have stood in His way; try to 
fix the points, and the sources, of occasional authentic witness; 
remember well your mistakes; keep in perspective your ques- 
tionable achievements; hold in grateful retrospect your deep 
personal enrichment; acknowledge with honest conscience that 
you have gained more than any one else from the junket; 
plant firmly in your memory the thousands of persons who 
have spurred you on; lock in your heart the ones whom you 
still may help. Sharpen and mix together your myriad recollec- 
tions and hunches, and ponder well before using. 


But the impressions pour in. Take the matter of settings. 
One could not wish for a better place to work with a gang of 
eager students than the efficient, functional, stream-lined but 
beautiful Caltech YMCA, which doubles as a charming family 
residence graciously presided over by Wes and Jackie Hershey. 
(Want to trade jobs, Wes?) Equally impressive, and symbolic 
of the close and helpful relation that can exist between a Stu- 
dent and a City Association, is the modern West Hollywood 
Y, where M. D. Woodbury of the UCLA YMCA assembled 
one of the shiningest galaxies of university and other bigwigs 
for an annual Student YMCA banquet that this seasoned trav- 
eler has ever visited in one place at one time. 


Or moving northward, the new Stiles Hall at the University 
of California will take second place to no Student YMCA in 
the country—by its own admission! And the Anderson Y 
Center at the College of the Pacific, equipped for manifold 
activities, including eating, provided an excellent setting for 
the annual united dinner of all the religious groups on the 
campus. 

Yet more majestic than the best of architecture are the 
natural settings in which one feeds his spirit on such a trip. 
The rustic “Corral” of Glendale Junior College, from which 
the eye looks upward to the massive San Bernardino Moun- 
tains and a starry sky at an out-of-door Christian Association 
rally. Or the mistshrouded, rugged coastline at Camp Ocean 
Pines, whereAhe stentortag_bellowings of dozens of sea-lions, 
seeking preferential placement on their favorite rocky promon- 
tory off-shore, mingled with the student conversation at the 
week-end meeting of the Pacific Southwest Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Then¢e to Oregon, where two commencement addresses were 
docketed. One nearly failed to commence, and came nearer 
not concluding. Both were out-of-doors, in lovely spots. Lin- 
field College went beautifully. At Pacific University, the sur- 
roundings were inspiring and the audience expectant. But 
they did not expect what they received. The heavens opened, 
and the bleachers emptied. The speaker of the day, being an 
honest man, will admit that his audiences on previous occa- 
sions had melted, but never before had they dissolved. Spar- 
kling doctoral hoods, resplendent in velvet, became recumbent 
in abject shame. Caps, once brisk and outward-standing, were 
gradually conformed to the contours of their wearers’ heads. 
Gowns grew heavy, sodden and clinging. Sheepskins, preciously 
guarded by being sat upon or otherwise protected, survived in 
various stages of verisimilitude. And yet the speaker spoke— 
on a dry platform with a roof over it! 
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The annual Pacific Northwest Regional Conference of the 
Student YMCA and YWCA, held at placid Seabeck overlook. 
ing an arm of Puget Sound and the majestic Olympics beyond, 
survived seven platform addresses by the itinerant voice from 
New York. Then eastward, for the great Centennial Conven. 
tion of the YMCA at Cleveland. This was an occasion of 
thanksgiving for the past and intercession for the future, never 
to be forgotten. 


From there to the magnificent Assembly Grounds of the 
American Baptist Convention at Green Lake, Wisconsin, to 
address a conference of college presidents and the annual 
meeting of Baptist University Pastors, brothers under the 
thick skin of a YMCA Student Secretary. Next came College 
Camp on Lake Geneva, where the seminar of students work- 
ing their way for the summer desired to confront the “national 
executive’ with their problems. Again it was a wonderful 
group, and provided a fitting conclusion to a long series of 
human encounters before entraining for Gotham. 


The one outstanding impression: it is all so enriching and 
rewarding that only the hard of heart could ask one to capsule 
it in a thousand words. It adds up to a renewed and indis- 
putable testimony to the reality of God's spirit moving in the 
lives of a substantial band of students who are growing in the 
Christian faith—wherever they may be, and whatever the 
auspices of their groups. 
R. H. Epwin Espy 
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This year’s freshmen enter college in a troubled time. Intelligent, eager, 
perhaps more poised than earlier classes of entering students, it is 
theirs to learn, not just to make a living, but to live. It is to this 


purpose that this issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is dedicated. 


TO THE CLASS OF ’55 


From a Grad of ‘51 


IF I were a member of the class of 55, I'd want to be a 
real member of the college community. This would mean 
that I’d be more than just a name on the class rolls, or a 
room number in the dorm. I’d want to be a participant 
in this community—one who contributes as well as ab- 
sorbs the many things that this four-year experience will 
offer. But what can I as a freshman bring to the campus— 
with its wiser and sometimes condescending upperclass- 
men, and its austere and distant faculty members? I can 
bring my enthusiasm, my questions, my new approach to 
age-old problems, and my special abilities and interests, 
whatever they may be. There is a place for every fresh- 
man in the community of learning—one which will chal- 
lenge him to grow and to think and to contribute—if 
only he is alert and concerned enough to find it. 


To be part of this community, I’d want to learn to 
know the people who make it up—the faculty, the ad- 
ministrators, the special advisors and counselors, and the 
other students. The best way to get to know these new 
friends is to work and talk with them about things of 
mutual interest. 


I wouldn’t be afraid to ask questions in class, nor to ex- 
press my opinion—if I’d honestly thought it through. 
This would be a way for me to get acquainted with my 
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professors, to be followed by calling at their offices to ask 
about a recommended book or to continue a discussion 
begun in class. 


I would want to plan to make the most of my college 
experience by taking advantage of all of the opportuni- 
ties offered to me. 


I would welcome the help of my faculty advisor in 
mapping out my study curriculum on a four-year rather 
than semester-to-semester basis. I'd want to know and 
learn from the student counselors who can answer ques- 
tions on any subject from the location of the Chem build- 
ing to the etiquette for a coke date. And I'd want to be 
aware of any special resources that I could call on if 
needed—vocational counseling, advice on developing 
good study habits, or help with the personal problems 
that might arise in my new environment. 


“Activities” can be an invaluable part of a college ex- 
perience, and I wouldn’t want to miss this chance of 
making new friends, supplementing my academic study, 
and putting my creative talents to work. But I'd want to 
start right away to evaluate the organizations bidding for 
my support. I’d want to think of the purpose and activ- 
ities of each group in relation to the need which it meets 
on the campus—and to my own time, interest, and abili- 
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ties. I’d want to watch carefully the balance of my time 
and energy being used for study, for recreation, and for 
activities of various kinds. I would want continually and 
honestly to be thinking through the importance of things 
I'd be doing—and the reasons for their being important 
to me. 

I would want to seek out the Christian Association 
(YMCA, YWCA or CA) on my campus, for here I would 
find freshmen and upperclassmen with many of the same 
questions and concerns as my own. In worship, service, 
recreation, study and discussion I would become a part 
of a fellowship of students searching to discover and ex- 
press in their thoughts and actions a mature faith in God. 
Whether I brought to college with me a Sunday School 
religion or a searching skepticism, I would want to give 
my religious needs the same opportunity to be met as my 
intellectual, social, and creative needs. I would want to 
learn to make my faith basic to all areas of my life—to 
learn what it means to serve God as a student now, and 
in my vocation later. 

I would not want to isolate myself on the campus for 
four busy years. One of the ways that I would seek to 
maintain a relationship with the people of my college 


town would be to attend regularly a church in the com. 
munity. Here I would deepen my commitment to the 
Church, and prepare for responsible membership and 
leadership in it. 

If I were a member of the class of ’55, I would want to 
plan and live my college experience so that I would leave 
the campus with: lasting friendships that had been devel. 
oped in understanding and true fellowship; an inquiring 
mind that doesn’t stop asking questions the minute it is 
out of the classroom, nor reading books as soon as the re- 
quired reading list is absent; a creative faith that does 
not leave me after 11:00 church services, nor limit itself 
to community service on Thursday afternoons—but a 
faith that I can make decisions and live by. 


SUE ALLEN 
University of Nebraska, ‘5] 


SUE ALLEN is chairman of the National Student YWCA and was co- 
chairman of the National Assembly of the Student YMCA-YWCA in 
January, 1951. She was recipient of the B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation 
scholarship, awarded to those who have “contributed most to interfaith 
or intercultural relationships” on the campus. She was president of the 
YWCA at the University of Nebraska before graduating in June, 195]. 


LIVING AND LEARNING 
IN A TIME OF CRISIS 


JOHN A. HUTCHISON 


IF ANY STUDENT were to choose an ideal age in which 
to grow to maturity and enter college, the chances are 
overwhelming that he would not choose the present time. 
It is not easy to study with the military looking over one’s 
shoulder: one would want to choose a time and place in 
history in which the values of an educated life have a 
higher rating than they seem to have here and now. One 
would choose a period when one could predict with some 
certainty what will take place in the world tomorrow and 
the day after tomorrow. 

But the grimmest aspect of our present situation is 
that we may not realistically hope for any great improve- 
ment in the foreseeable future. ‘Thus most of us face the 
prospect of living out our lives in a time of great uncer- 
tainty, frustration and tragedy. It is an age when many 
of men’s best hopes and aspirations are doomed to dis- 
appointment. This is the crucial fact with which we must 
reckon, and with which our Christian faith must reckon 
if it is to give us guidance. 

The purpose of this article is quite simply to offer a 
few suggestions for relating Christian faith to some of 
the problems of individual and group living in this age 
of crisis. I shall not therefore argue or even take time to 


JOHN A. HUTCHISON is a Professor in the Department of Religion, 
Williams College. 
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describe the basic categories or ideas of Christian faith. 
But assuming the Christian faith as our base of opera- 
tions how can we derive from it inspiration and guidance 
for action in this time of troubles? What follows consists 
of six simple suggestions which the author has found use- 
ful in his life, and in the lives of students he has known. 


1. Don’t place your whole reliance upon intellectual 
proof of the things of religion. This is a frequent tend- 
ency of students and of all academic people, as illustrated 
by the sophomore who declared that he would begin to 
live a Christian life only after he could be shown a one 
hundred percent certain proof for the existence of God. 
Actually, there are a great many things in this mysterious 
universe which are and always will be past our human 
finding out. The ways of God are sometimes—and never 
more than now—inscrutable. This does not mean that 
we ought to stop thinking or give up the resolute effort 
to understand our faith. As long as we have minds, in- 
deed as long as we continue to believe in a God who is 
the source of truth, we must continue the enterprise of 
thought with a religious intensity. 

But the rationalist view not only places a false de- 
pendence upon our human intellect, making it in effect 
our god; it also mistakes the relation of intellect tg man’s 
total active existence. We human beings are pot at the 
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deepest level speculative minds looking for blue-prints of 
the universe, but people who must keep a date with des- 
tiny. Thus for guidance concerning first things and last 
things we look not to reason but to faith, not to philos- 
ophy but to religion. Reason is not so much an oracle 
which gives us answers to our questions, as it is the in- 
strument or tool by which we understand our faith, mak- 
ing it intelligible to ourselves and others. And Christian 
faith does leave some questions unanswered—let this be 
said very plainly—but it does cast a clear point of light 
on the path which each of us must tread. 


2. Let adversity serve faith. It is an encouraging 
thought for such a time as ours that in the past the 
greatest and best human character has come out of just 
such times. Theoretically one might suppose that the 
best human life would come out of the most fortunate 
circumstances. But as a matter of historic fact that has 
not been so. In happier times men have become compla- 
cent and self-enclosed; and the finest human life has 
come out of times of tragedy and trouble. Nowhere is this 
truth more eloquently illustrated than in the Bible. Out 
of the hardships of Egyptian bondage came Mosaic re- 
ligion. Out of the destruction of the Jewish nation and 
the Babylonian captivity came two of the greatest figures 
of Israel, Jeremiah and Second Isaiah. This hard truth 
is also illuminated by the figure of One who rose by a 
cross to glory. 

It is very easy to mishandle and distort this truth, ar- 
guing that since adversity makes great personality we 
ought to have more of it, especially for other people. 
But this is false reasoning, because it takes up a position 
external to man’s active encounter with the realities of 
good and evil. It sits in the grandstand and looks at life. 
But actually none of us is in the grandstand; we are out 
on the playing field where we must make our venture. 
Here, we find two things to be true: evil is still evil—let 
no philosophic legerdemain rob us of this realism. And 
we can best meet it by the power of Christian faith. 

There is nothing automatic or fatalistic about this. 
Hardship can be and often is an utterly destructive thing. 
Whether it will be so or not for any man depends in 
part on the way he meets his own situation. It is an essen- 
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tial part of our Christian faith that we can meet life cre- 
atively. As the New Testament puts it, nothing can sep- 
arate us from the love of Christ. 


3. Venture into the verities. Each of us must make his 
personal acquaintance with the eternal verities of Chris- 
tian faith—God, Christ, prayer, the Church, human 
brotherhood. We call these eternal not because they are 
above time in any platonic sense, or because our life in 
time is insignificant. Christian faith takes life in time 
and history very seriously. They are eternal in the sense 
of enduring through time, outlasting the vicissitudes of 
human history. 

To make this point specific, let me bring you these 
suggestions: If your campus has a chapel service, go to it. 
If there are smaller groups for worship, devotion or re- 
ligious discussion, look them up. If there are courses in re- 
ligion, plan to take some. Through your own reading 
and study, make your acquaintance with some of the clas- 
sics of Christian thought and expression—Augustine’s 
Confessions, the writings of Aquinas, of the Reformers, 
the poetry of Milton, Dante, and Donne. Also make your 
own acquaintance with some of the great religious writ- 
ings of the present age. For it is a fact (apparently un- 
known to many people) that Christian thought is under- 
going its most creative reinterpretation in centuries. 
Look up the writings of Niebuhr, Barth, Brunner, Mari- 
tain, Tillich, Temple, and others, and see for yourself 
how these men deal with the great themes of Christian 
faith. 

Above all, do not neglect the Bible. For it is the seed- 
bed, the germinal source, out of which all the Christian 
tradition has grown. Read it devotionally, seeking from its 
pages guidance for your life and thought. But do not read 
it blindly or uncritically. It may help to use a good sec- 
ondary book for background, to tell you when and where 
and under what circumstances the Bible came into being. 
Never hesitate to ask questions or to think through can- 
didly issues which the Bible raises. 

In all this you will be working at the job of formulat- 
ing your theology. Don’t be afraid of the word, though 
many of your teachers and fellow-students may pooh- 
pooh it. For theology in its real sense means thinking 
about religion. Thus so long as you remain both a re- 
ligious person and a thinking person you will have a 
theology. Like all important human tasks there are pit- 
falls here for the unwary. Some people say they don’t 
want theology because it takes the life out of religion. 
But theology, denied an entrance in the front door, 
forces its way through the back door; and these people 
end up not with no theology but with a poor and in- 
adequate one. Other people make the mistake of identi- 
fying their whole religion with the truth of a particular 
theology. Often such people are thus led to intolerance 
of those who disagree with them. We must be clear that 
theology is a quite human enterprise, carrying only the 
authority of human thought, but that it is a necessary 
enterprise. 


4. Fulfill the vocation of student. The term vocation 
has a great past and is being revived by the religious 
thought of the present day. It comes from the Latin word, 
meaning to call. The basic idea is that God calls men to 
various human activities for his glory and for the com- 
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mon human good. Thus, men are under orders, in their 
various activities and occupations, to do their work well 
and usefully, as in the sight of God. 

Now, the student’s life is such a vocation. Few students 
think of it so. But reflect for a moment that God is the 
author of truth, and that therefore the pursuit of truth is 
an activity well-pleasing to him. Further, crucial human 
issues are involved here. The world desperately needs 
free, responsible, and trained minds—though sometimes 
it does not seem to recognize the need. Thus your effort 
fo secure such a mind is fraught with profound human 
and social significance. It is not easy to study with war 
and catastrophe never far from the classroom. In such 
circumstances it is encouraging to think of studying as 
one’s God-given vocation. 


5. Cultivate the present meaning of life. A frequent 
mistake in the reckoning of many students is to assume 
that the whole meaning of one’s life consists in some plan 
or project for future happiness or pleasure. Thus one 
works, plans, bends every effort to reap this future har- 
vest. Such a philosophy is especially vulnerable in times 
like the present. For one can be thrown easily into cir- 
cumstances where one realizes that one’s chances for such 
future happiness are slim. Then the bottom drops out of 
life, and one is reduced to complete despair. 

From a Christian viewpoint such an attitude is basi- 
cally wrong in at least two ways. It is wrong in its futur- 
ism. Each day’s life, in Christian reckoning, has its own 
relation to eternity. Today has meaning in the sight of 
God, apart from tomorrow and the day after tomorrow. 
This is not to say that it is wrong to plan for the future; 
it is wrong only to stake one’s whole life on any such 
plans. Whatever our lot, the time for serving God is 
always now. 

It is also wrong in its hedonism. Hedonism is the view 
that the meaning of life can be calculated and expressed 
in terms of pursuit of pleasure and avoidance of pain. It 
has many ancient and modern adherents. And while it 
can be espoused for good philosophic reasons, it is fre- 
quently in the contemporary world the philosophy of 
people who see no meaning in life beyond the pleasure of 
the moment. Now Christian faith is not hedonistic, for 
it does not measure the meaning of life in terms of pleas- 
ure and pain but in the service of God and one’s fellow- 
men. 

Christian faith is not, on the other hand, to be con- 
fused with those faiths and philosophies which regard the 
pursuit of pleasure as intrinsically evil. As parts of God's 
good creation, pleasures are in themselves good. But as 
C. S. Lewis has wisely remarked, the real significance of 
Christianity has been to change the pitch of this whole 


tune. For the Christian pleasure and pain derive their 
meaning from the chief end of man, the service of God. 


6. Act as responsible citizens now. Participation in the 
life of the community, the nation and the world, is a 
very important part of Christian faith. It is very easy to 
forget this as we go about our tasks in classroom, library 
and laboratory. In our vocation of study it is easy to 
think ourselves divorced from the concerns and needs of 
men beyond the bounds of our campus. 


But we are inevitably parts of the world, making claims 
upon other men for food and clothes and shelter, and 
contributing (even though negatively or passively) by 
our influence to the major decisions of society. It is part 
of Christian faith which teaches the primacy of the deed 
that we must never for a moment forget this fact. Our 
work as students will also be the better for some partic- 
ipation in active lite. 

Each person must discover for himself how best to do 
this. One student will derive satisfaction in working with 
such local organizations as churches, boys’ or girls’ clubs, 
etc. Another will want to study the campus fraternity 
situation, to see how it looks to him from a Christian 
viewpoint. Any Christian student should interest himself 
in his college’s policies with respect to Jewish students, 
Negro students, foreign students. How much does your 
college chest fund contribute to W.S.S.F.? And so on. 


Summer vacations are an invaluable time for imple- 
menting this aspect of Christian faith. Spend some time 
during the college year finding out about the many stu- 
dent-in-industry projects, work projects and leadership 
training groups in which you can supplement theory 
with practice, text-book knowledge with actual experi- 
ence. The YMCA, YWCA and Church-related organiza- 
tions on your campus have literature and other informa- 
tion about such group events. 


The curriculum of your college or university offers op- 
portunities in this field. Plan to take some work in the 
social sciences. Get acquainted with faculty members who 
share your interest in these fields. Seek understanding in 
such commonplace ways as careful reading of good daily 
newspapers. Know what is going on in Washington, Mos- 
cow, the U.N. headquarters, and other places where 
world history is being made. Think through some of 
the implications of these issues for your Christian faith. 


As you work at it, you will find in all of these ways— 
and in other ways which you will discover for yourself, 
for each man must find these things out for himself— 
that Christian faith can be what God intends it to be, 
light and power for the path which we human beings 
must tread. 
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“The most frequent mistake young people make is to imagine that a 
college is a great machine in which the wheels go round and grind out 
for you a diploma, a personality, and a white collar job. That is nonsense. 
A college is only a tool, like a hammer or a book. For that reason do not 
begin with the feeling that college is going to do something for you. 
Begin with the feeling that you are going to do something for yourself.” 


Christian Gauss, Dean of Princeton University. Quoted in How to 
Make Good in College—Randall J. Hamrick, Association Press, 1941. 


The college provides the tools— 


YOU Get the Education 


CLAUDE C. SHOTTS 


IT is September, and a full school 
year lies ahead. You hope to com- 
plete it successfully and to gain the 
most education for the time and ef- 
fort expended. Now is the time to 
start doing some things “for your- 
self.” What some of these things are, 
may be suggested by the following 
questions: 


Have you a clear purpose in com- 
ing io college? Does it motivate your 
work and discipline your time and 
thought? College students should 
know why they are in college—but a 
surprising number drift, flounder, 
and hope, with no clear purpose and 
no absorbing motivation. When 
more than a hundred failing stu- 
dents were asked recently, ‘““Why did 
you come to college?”, the most 
common answers were: “My parents 
wanted me to come;”’ “It was always 
assumed that I would go to college;”’ 
and “It will help me get a better 
job.” If you have gone no further 
than this in defining your purpose, 
here is where your year of education 
should begin. A weak purpose car- 
ries little motivation with it, and a 
man who does not know where he is 
going can take any road. A student 
who has not found why he is in col- 
lege can spend his time on bridge, 
movies, and “big time” activities and 
never know that he is missing any- 
thing. On the other hand, few expe- 
riences equal the privilege of talking 
with a student who has “come alive” 


CLAUDE C. SHOTTS is General Secretary of 
the YMCA in the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 
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to his own possibilities and has be- 
gun to think, plan, and choose for 
himself. A purpose is not found in a 
day and maybe not in a year, but it 
is the beginning point of creative 
educational experience. It will never 
become fixed and static but will 
grow with new experience and in- 
sight. 


Have you developed a plan for the 
year ahead? Yes, a freshman’s pro- 
gram is prescribed by the university 
and his assignments are made by the 
instructors. What does a_ student 
need to do but to dig in and pass 
his work? You may soon find that se- 
curing an education is not that sim- 
ple. You are the dynamic element in 
your educational process and there- 
fore the important one. Before you 
can be really creative in planning 
your program of education there is 
certain information that you should 
have about yourself, your univer- 
sity, and the society of which you 
and your university are a part. 


What do you know about yourself; 
your interests, aptitudes and capaci- 
ties? If you are going to choose 
courses, professors, and fields of con- 
centration, you should know your 
interests and aptitudes. If you are 
going to load yourself you need to 
know your capacities. And if you are 
finally going to relate your college 
training to some chosen vocation, 
vou should know what vocation will 
give the fullest expression to your 
life. The efficiency of your work and 
the quality of your life may be 


hampered by physical or emotional 
conditions which could be under- 
stood and removed. The effectiveness 
of your reading can be speeded up, 
and your daily output of work can 
be increased through organization 
and planning. All of these are im- 
portant factors in determining how 
much education one can secure in 
college. Standard tests are available 
to help men with these problenis 
and many colleges have competent 
staffs to administer and interpret 
them. While they do not work mag- 
ic, they will help a student to un- 
derstand some of the simple facts 
about himself and will give direc- 
tion to his educational program. 


How much do you know about 
your university? It is not difficult to 
become oriented to the geography 
and the physical equipment of your 
campus, but the man who discovers 
the more personal and creative ele- 
ments in the total life of his univer- 
sity has begun to know it education- 
ally. A few years ago a young man 
told me that his most important edu- 
cational experience was attending a 
national student conference at which 
Dr. Kagawa spoke. At the conference 
he sought Dr. Kagawa out, asked 
him questions about his Christian 
faith, his religious motivation, and 
the basis of his great work in Japan. 
He read Kagawa’s books and thought 
about them. At the end of the week’s 
conference this young man had not 
only discovered the great man Kaga- 
wa, but he had discovered himself. 
His education and his whole life 
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came to have a new meaning and 
motivation. 

It is not often that a student will 
find a Kagawa in his university. But 
there are great men on every cam- 
pus; men who have touched some of 
the depths and reached some of the 
heights of life. They may be on the 
faculty or in the student body or 
just about the campus. If you are 
not interested in life and education 
you may never meet them. If you 
are awake, you will search them out. 
To come to know them is to know 
your university; and their friend- 
ship will live with you and educate 
you. 

Another place to meet greatness is 
in your university library, but it will 
not be found there if you go only to 
get the sports page, the comics, the 
cross-word puzzles, and the required 
readings assigned by your hardest 
instructor. In it resides the works, 
the thoughts, and the inspiration of 
the great men of the past. You may 
meet them, ask them your toughest 
questions and get their answers if 
you have the time. But time is a dif- 
ficult thing when you have so much 
to do in order to keep up with ath- 
letics, social life, campus politics, 
fraternity responsibilities, and “ac- 
tivities’ and then give your best girl 
a little time. There is so much of 
education to be found in a univer- 
sity that every student must search 
it out or he may miss what for him 
will be central in his education. 


How much do you know about 
the living issues of your community, 


nation, and world? The campus is 
not divided trom the world that lies 
beyond it. The problems of Korea, 
Iran, and India are not academic 
questions for a college student. The 
events in the smallest nation at the 
end of the world may effect his life 
and future more than any event in 
his home town or state. The issues 
confronting our nation—price con- 
trol, UMT, human rights, income 
tax, world peace, etc.,—are important 
to every student because of their 
bearing on the extent and kind of 
education available to him and the 
kind of life he will live after gradu- 
ation. 

Democracy assumes that the pub- 
lic is able to understand and decide 
the issues of government. This chal- 
lenge rests most directly on the men 
whose educational opportunities 
take them to college. A tew years 
ago, thirty-nine students from nine 
countries went by the air lift to Ber- 
lin for a three weeks’ seminar. There 
they lived, worked, played and 
thought together about the issues 
and problems facing them and their 
world. At the end of the three weeks 
they returned to their various coun- 
tries, including all four zones of Ger- 
many, and things began to happen. 
One started an international house 
in her capitol city, another organ- 
ized youth discussions bringing to- 
gether representatives from both 
sides of the iron curtain, another 
entered the mines of the Ruhr and 
several changed their studies to pre- 
pare for serving democracy and 
world government. In the seminar 


In the library: search out greatness 


education and the issues of life had 
met never to be separated in the 
lives of these students. Education jg 
responsible action and is available 
to those who act on what they learn 
as a condition for further learning. 


Is your education geared to ulti- 
mate meanings and values? Do you 
have a passion for life and education 
because it brings you into a relation 
with the eternal? We tend to see and 
live our lives in parts. It is made up 
of many activities and it is often 
more convenient to live as if they 
were not related to each other. The 
university life is no different, divid- 
ed as it is into the various schools, 
departments and courses. The stu- 
dent who must receive education 
from the university in many small 
doses does not find it easy to make 
unity and meaning out of it. Yet he 
is not educated in fragments but as 
a total personality. He must find 
meaning in education and in life, 
All the fragments of his experience 
and his education must fit into his 
central core of values. The young 
man who discovered himself in the 
student conference came to have a 
passion for life because it was lifted 
into a framework of meaning. It is 
here that education and _ religion 
meet and the quest to know the ulti- 
mate meaning of life and the expe- 
rience of God may begin. 


It may be only a year. Seniors now 
in college are accepting the fact that 
on graduation they will be entering 
military service. Many juniors and 
sophomores have received notice 
from their draft boards of deferment 
only until July 15, 1952. And enter- 
ing freshmen have no assurance that 
they will escape the draft at the end 
of their first year unless the interna- 
tional situation improves. The big 
question for these first year students 
is, “What can I do with one year? 
How can I make it count for most in 
my education?” ‘To this question one 
recent graduate replied with assur- 
ance, “Much more than most of us 
got in four years.” In a year of edu- 
cation one may plod through the re- 
quired courses and meet all the 
demands of the university and the 
campus mores, or he may discover 
himself and his world lifted into a 
framework of meaning and signifi- 
cance which gives unity, purpose, 
and direction to all his resources and 
to life itself. 
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if a college career has to be interrupted 


‘That 


AN hour exam tomorrow! 
means studying half the night, 
memorizing lists of crustacea, pro- 
tozoa, phyla. And two. days later, an- 
other exam—history this time. That 
means names, dates and _ places; 
“compare and contrast the reign of 
Trajan with that of Marcus Aure- 
lius.’ “Who said what, when, and 
where?” And, Who cares? What good 
is all this information if I’m going 
to be drafted in a year or so? Why 
study all this stuff—just to take up 
time while the boys go away? Ques- 
tions such as these run through the 
minds of many students in college 
today. The questions are not always 
stated in so many words, but stu- 
dents are feeling them—and think- 
ing them. 

The prevailing feeling of doubt 
about the importance of a college 
education in our present situation is 
not a new thing. In more stable 
times the feeling was often deep 
within students, but it was easily 
overcome by the knowledge that a 
good job was dependent on a college 
degree, or that one might be a little 
happier if he was educated, or even 
that good husbands can be found in 
colleges! 

Today, however, many of these 
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HOW MUCH EDUCATION CAN ONE GET IN A YEAR? 


answers have been shot away. For 
most males in college today, and for 
many young women the immediate 
future is not a good job—it is milli- 
tary service. Our tomorrow is not a 
pleasant four-year college life fol- 
lowed by a cozy home life or success- 
ful career—it is an uncertain and at 
times a lonely life with nothing 
guaranteed but anxiety. 


If this is true then the reason for 
a college education will be different. 
And, for many student§ it will be a 
partial or interruptef@ education. 
The question therefore is, “What 
good is some colleg¢? education?” Or, 
to put it more personally, “How 
much education gan I get in a year?” 


Preparation miust precede any dif- 
ficult adventure—and some college 
education, whether four years or less, 
can provide excellent preparation. A 
college can at least help us discover 
what our abilities are and begin to 
train us to do something for which 
we are fitted. In time of stress ac- 
tively doing something in which we 
have ability is much better than sit- 
ting around doing nothing. And, if 
we look for it and work for it, a col- 
lege education can help us better to 
understand the great conflict that is 
being waged in the world. It is ob- 
vious that most other peoples in his- 
tory have had troubles and _ strug- 
gles. Courses in history, literature, 
philosophy are obvious guides to 
understanding the past and present: 
how others before us met their sit- 
uations. Psychology, biology, reli- 
gion, etc., can aid us in understand- 
ing ourselves. The natural sciences 
help us to understand and operate 
in our highly technical world as well 
as disciplining us to accurate analy- 
sis and perceptive thinking. To be 
sure, not all these courses will do 
all these things for us. Granted the 
limitations of colleges and professors, 
yet the fact remains that if we really 
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want to, we can dig deeper and find 
these values in the curriculum. 

It is very easy to sit back and 
laugh and say that this is all non- 
sense—just a lot of facts and theo- 
ries. It is a known fact, however, 
that even mere survival in combat 
often depends upon the intelligence, 
the disciplined mind, the keen per- 
ception of an individual. Dumb, 
animal-like responses in combat of- 
ten lead to terror, cowardice and 
costly errors. And many veterans 
have reported that odd bits of 
knowledge learned in college meant 
the difference between life and death 
in tight situations. Further, it should 
be obvious that some understanding 
of why one is fighting, enduring, 
waiting is essential. It is difficult to 
suffer for nothing; it is easier to en- 
dure if one knows why it is necessary 
and has some goal—either immedi- 
ate or long range. But understand- 
ing of our times means raising ques- 
tions of history, philosophy, values 
—religion. Some regard these sub- 
jects as all theory. But regardless of 
labels this is where theory becomes 
intensely practical—they point to 
reasons for living. 


Mortality Rates Are High 
in Education 


Figures from the U. S. Office of 
Education reveal the marked shrink- 
age in the numbers of those receiving 
education in the progressive stages 
from grade school through college. 
The years studied were 1933-1946, in- 
clusive. The report shows that, for 
every 1,000 fifth-graders in 1933: 

467 graduated from high-school in 1942 

129 entered college in 1942 

51 graduated from college in 1946 

This means that every student en- 
tering college was one in three of his 
graduating high school class, and one 
of seven in his age-group. 
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It should also be noted here that 
military life is not all action. There 
is an incredible amount of waiting. 
“Hurry up and wait” is the old G.I. 
how! of complaint! There are long 
periods of dullness and boredom— 
of just waiting for something to hap- 
pen, and many periods of routine 
activity. Herein military life is very 
similar to home-front life! By the 
uneducated these periods are usually 
given to sessions,” comic 
books, sexual activity in a variety of 
forms—deeds, phantasies, cheap nov- 
els, burlesques, etc. But the educated 
person can use these periods of 
ennui in a more creative way be- 
cause a good student has both the 
knowledge and the interest to seek 
a higher level of diversion and ac- 
tivity, be it mental or physical. Read- 
ing good books, having intelligent 
“bull sessions,”” writing and especial- 
ly doing something for others are 
characteristic of an intelligent hu- 
man being. It is very easy to sit back 
and feel sorry for one’s own plight. 
It is also easier to remain a person 
by being interested in persons, and 
there are unlimited opportunities to 


word to a buddy who is worried or 
afraid. ‘These are human actions and 
they are even more desperately 
needed now than in “better times.” 

It is the Christian faith that, while 
education and knowledge are indis- 
pensable, faith in God is equally 
necessary. Faith in God in Chris- 
tianity is not mere assent to a prop- 
osition about God. Faith means an 
active relationship with God. This 
means that our total personality is 
involved. We are not just creatures 
of reason and knowledge; we are 
also creatures of profound emotions 
and spirit. These dynamic aspects of 
character must also be prepared if 
we are to endure. While in college 
we can cultivate our faith by wor- 
ship, prayer and meditation in the 
Chapel or Church. Religion courses 
help our understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith; worship makes God real 
to us. 

The ancient psalmist has said, 
“Though I descend into hell, Thou 
God art there’”—one interpretation 
of this statement being the afhrma- 
tion that one can find meaning and 
value in any kind of existence. It is 
the Christian faith that a living re- 


lationship with God is what gives 
power and meaning to one’s life. It 
is not the Christian faith that this 
relationship occurs only in a com. 
fortable and secure existence. Aware. 
ness of God for him who seeks can 
be found anywhere and _ ofttimes 
most clearly in desperate situations 
where all else has been stripped 
away. 

These suggestions are not easy to 
achieve. Not only do they require 
hard work and concentration but 
above all we must want to seek and 
to find. In the last analysis, there. 
fore, it depends on what we want. 
If we want to become strong and 
vigorous humans with the power to 
live sensitively and creatively in dif- 
ficult situations the way is open to 
us. If we do not want this, it is very 
easy to lapse into some kind of ani- 
mal barbarism. Or as someone has 
said, “It is all right for apes to be 
apes, but it is beastly for human be. 
ings to be apes.” I suspect that deep 
down inside all of us we really want 
to be creative human beings of dig- 
nity and worth—veritable children 
of God. It is the Christian faith that 
this is indeed the reason for living. 


do so—a helping hand here, a kind 


Raise the Academic Curtain! 


BRADFORD S. ABERNETHY, Rutgers University Chaplain, offers 
aids to lifting the barrier between students and faculty members 


ON our campus recently, 100 members of the faculty 
donned black ties, waiters’ jackets and paper caps, and 
with towels over their arms in the approved manner, 
served dinner to some goo students. Tipping was not only 
allowed, it was encouraged, since all tips plus a percentage 
of the meal price went to the World Student Service 
Fund. A quartet of “singing waiters’ received a standing 
ovation for its barbershop harmony, or reasonable fac- 
simile thereof. All in all the dinner was a huge success, 
and one senior was heard to remark wistfully on leaving, 
“To think I had to wait four years for this!” 

Under similar circumstances, the same remark might 
have been made on many if not most of our college cam- 
puses. It testifies to the existence of an academic curtain 
which separates students from members of the faculty, a 
curtain which, when once raised ever so slightly, is rec- 
ognized as a most regrettable factor of college life, par- 
ticularly in our large institutions. Behind the curtain 
lives Professor X, in front of it lives John Doe, member 
of the class of 1952, 53, 54 Or 55. Professor X emerges 


thrice weekly to lecture on Plato or protons, but other- 
wise he is as unknown a quantity as his name implies. 
There are some marks in the Professor’s class record book, 
indicative of John Doe’s ability to absorb information 
and reproduce it on call, but otherwise John is as face- 
less as his name imphies. With due allowance for the ex- 
aggeration in this description, the fact remains that an 
academic curtain does exist which hinders, if it does not 
prevent, the kind of informal contact between faculty 
and students which could add much to the value of the 
total educational experience. The question is: How can 
the curtain be raised? 

Of course, to raise the academic curtain is not to abol- 
ish all distinctions between students and faculty mem- 
bers, or to encourage an easy and superficial conviviality. 
It does mean the fostering of extra-classroom contacts 
through which the student may discover what kind of 
person his teacher is, and the teacher what kind of person 
his student is. To be sure, clues are occasionally dropped 
in the classroom, but in the main the discovery can best 
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be made when the relation between them is not one of 
grader and graded, but learner and learner. A student has 
every right to assume that his instructor is a reasonably 
competent authority in the field in which he teaches, but 
he also has the right—even the obligation—to find out 
whether his instructor’s outlook on life, and patterns of 
thought and behavior, are such as to qualify him to be a 
teacher of students as well as a teacher of subject matter. 
Similarly an instructor has every right to assume that a 
student has or will show a reasonably serious interest in 
the course at hand, but he also has the right—and per- 
haps the obligation too—to find out what goes on inside 
the young men or women who attend his classes, what 
problems they are facing at home or on campus, what in- 
fluences are at work to pull them up or pull them down. 
If, in the course of this mutual discovery, the pattern of 
the student’s own life becomes clearer and his values 
straighter, if also the teacher’s awareness of the real na- 
ture of the human material he is working with is 
deepened, something of inestimable value has taken 
place. 

There will probably be no quarrel with this proposi- 
tion in theory. In practice, however, there are obvious 
difficulties. If John Doe is seen in the company of Profes- 
sor X outside the classroom, some will interpret it as 
“apple-polishing.” If the Professor makes a practice of 
inviting students to his home, some of his colleagues may 
interpret it as a bid for popularity. Both John and the 
Professor will take these criticisms in stride. More seri- 
ous, from the faculty side, is the problem of numbers. 
Professor X has not one John Doe to deal with but doz- 
ens, even hundreds. It is utterly impossible for him, even 
if he would like to do so, to spend leisurely hours getting 
to know each of his students. Though not impossible, it 
is highly unlikely that a student will feel he can take the 
time to get to know, intimately, all of his instructors. 
Some selectivity is inevitable. But if for only a few the 
academic curtain can be raised, far better than for none. 
Here, then, are some of the practical things that might 
be done: 


From the student side of the curtain. Although every 
student is at liberty to supplement the instruction he re- 
ceives in class by a conference in the instructor’s office, 
comparatively few avail themselves of the opportunity. 
Perhaps they think he is too busy, or their questions too 
trivial. An instructor worth getting to know is never too 
busy to see a student by appointment, and if the question 
is honestly puzzling, it matters not how trivial it seems. 
The subject of conversation can be a point in a lecture 
that was not made clear, a question raised by outside 
reading, a point of view expressed in class with which the 
student does not agree, and on which he wants further 
light. During the course of the conversation, the student 
can begin to see whether the instructor is the kind of 
person whose friendship he would like to cultivate fur- 
ther. This is a most elementary suggestion, but since the 
practice itself is honored more frequently in the breach, 
students apparently need to be reminded that a normal 
and perfectly legitimate way for them to advance beyond 
a mere nodding acquaintance with their instructors is 
ready at hand. 

Sometimes it is easier to act as a part of a group than 
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The hospitable Abernethys, and student guests 


as a single individual, and get the same results. Many 
fraternities and sororities invite faculty members in for 
dinner, and follow the meal with either a discussion on 
an announced theme or an informal bull-session that 
can lead in many directions—and usually does! Here 
again the initiative rests with the students, and there will 
seldom if ever be a refusal. 

A group of students living in a dormitory can invite a 
faculty member to spend an evening in one of their 
rooms, or have a meal together in the Commons or at a 
restaurant; clubs and organizations do not need to be re- 
minded that faculty members are available, within rea- 
son, to speak and discuss problems of mutual interest; 
Christian Associations have frequently built a series of 
meetings around the relation of religion to the various 
disciplines represented in the faculty. 

It should not, of course, be implied that solemn dis- 
cussion is the only method of “curtain-raising.”” Hikes, 
picnics, ballgames and the like provide opportunities for 
including faculty members in student activities, and 
many a pertinent fact can be learned about Professor X 
which would never have been discovered in his lectures 
on Plato or protons. 


From the faculty side of the curtain. Through personal 
conferences in his office, in bull-sessions in fraternities, 
sororities and dormitories, in the meetings with clubs 
and organizations, the faculty member has an opportu- 
nity to observe a side of student life that is bound to pay 
dividends in more vital and effective teaching. He should, 
however, be more than an acceptor of invitations. He 
can, for example, take the initiative himself by making 
use of his home or apartment for selective student enter- 
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The 
Desirability 

Delights and 
Dangers 


DATING 


ETHEL M. NASH 


(This article was written with the cooperation of five 
sophomore members of the Chi Phi fraternity in the 
University of North Carolina. Together we have at- 
tempted to present down-to-earth data on dating for 
freshmen.—E. M. N.) 


MOST of you in this year’s freshman class will spend a 
considerable part of your spare time in the delightful 
pastime of dating. For most of you no urging will be 
needed, since at about the age of 16 young people begin 
to feel that one of the most exciting facts about the 
world in which they live is that the other sex is in it, too. 
In other words, the courtship process is under way. 
Somewhat later, commonly for the college student in his 
senior year when a livelihood and a job are in pros- 
pect, comes the discovery that what is of importance 
is not the existence of the opposite sex in general but the 
specific reaction of one particular member of it. Then 
the economic brakes are off. Mate selection has begun in 
earnest. 


Certainly, Dating Is Desirable During Freshman Year 
Dating is desirable because one needs to know a 
number of the opposite sex in order to have enough 
experience out of which to make a good choice of a 
mate. If in freshman and sophomore years you are able 
to enjoy all kinds of dates, and to become friends with 
people from many different backgrounds and of diverse 
interests, you will find that by the end of the year your 
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own horizon has expanded, too. Further, you will have 
increased your ability to be at ease in different social sit- 
uations. You will have risked treading unfamiliar ground 
and found that even though you have made some mis- 
takes, were occasionally teased and sometimes flattered, 
nevertheless the pitfalls were few and delights many. You 
will yourself thereby have reached new heights of self- 
adjustment. Naturally, if you have had some successful 
dating experience during the high school years, that prac- 
tice will make it easier for you at the beginning of col- 
lege. However, even if in high school you did not reach 
the stage of being at ease with the opposite sex, that is no 
reason for retreat now. College is a new beginning. You, 
too, can do your share of dating if you become the kind 
of person who makes a good date. 


Looks and Clothes Play an Important Part 

Attractive clothes, well cared for and worn by a girl 
with a cute figure can play a large part in arousing a 
man’s desire for a date. ‘They can arouse his interest suf- 
ficiently to make him want a date. On the date he likes 
to feel that his friends wish they, too, had his good luck. 
From the girl’s viewpoint, the man’s appearance matters, 
If he wears well the right clothes, be they tux or jeans, 
the girl he invites will know that she can be proud of his 
appearance. 

Fortunately, different people are attracted to differ- 
ent physiques so that within reasonable limits there is no 
need for undue worry about height, weight, spectacles, 
legs, freckles, etc. Even certain physical handicaps, such 
as lameness or partial paralysis, although to their owner 
they may seem insuperable handicaps, are not necessarily 
so. Take a chance with the rest, and you will likely be 
agreeably surprised to find that you, too, can date and, in 
most cases, marry. If, on the contrary, you are as beau- 
tiful as Venus or have the figure of a Greek god, you can 
easily find yourself dateless by reason of unpleasant hab- 
its, such as skin pulling, nail biting, and the like. These 
show up on a date. They are unpleasant to watch and 
probably indicate an emotional maladjustment. Anyway, 
they are habits that may make the difference between 
being considered a desirable or an undesirable date. 


Prestige Increases Datability 

Most people like to date a popular boy or girl, and 
popularity depends on more than a bank roll. Prestige 
in the college community comes from taking part in 
student activities and finding there opportunities of lead- 
ership and service. Athletic success is, of course, a source 
of prestige, too. It is fun to have a date with someone 
whom many others know, respect and would like to date 
also. Such dates are the result of being that kind of per- 
son oneself. What you do for the increased well-being of 
your college will, incidentally but inevitably, aid your 
own dating success. 


Disposition Is All-lmportant on a Date 

Research findings indicate that students rate a pleas- 
ant disposition, which includes being cheerful, optimis- 
tic, a good sport, and possessed of a sense of humor, as 
the most important asset for a good date. Being able to 
mix well, being at ease socially, and considerateness all 
ranked high. The griper, male or female, is a poor date 
and is seldom asked or accepted a second time. 
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Extra Tips on Dating Desirability 

DO: Jf you are a man, ask for a date early. If you de- 
lay, you will maybe find yourself having to take a “‘left- 
over” and certainly with a girl who doesn’t feel that you 
placed much value on her company. Incidentally, if you 
find yourself avoiding asking for dates in advance, take 
note. It is probably because you want to avoid the com- 
mitment of being tied down. This is a hold-over from 
an earlier dating pattern, and a danger signal. 


DON’T worry too much about being turned down. 
Try again, and if that fails, choose again. 

DO: /f you are a girl, give your whole attention to the 
boy who dates you. He is likely to resent it if you talk 
to Tom, Dick and Harry as much as to him. He wants to 
feel that, for the evening at least, you are interested in 
him as much as he is in you. 

DON’T crowd him by becoming possessive and de- 
manding after a few dates, or even by letting him know 
you love him. He needs to be the one to feel sure first. 
If you declare your love before he is ready, you are liable 
to scare him away. 


For Both 

DON’T let a combination of drinking and petting 
lead you into a relationship of mutual exploitation. Too 
often, if one has grown up in an atmosphere of silence 
about sex, the subject is regarded as somehow unclean, a 
forbidden topic, The result may be the development of 
relationships based almost exclusively on a desire for 
physical pleasures. Popularity as a petter is, for a girl, 
easy to win. Such popularity is fairly good insurance 
against marriage. Men don’t marry the girl who is talked 
of as an “easy lay.” This is no place to go into a discus- 
sion of the double standard. One interesting fact, how- 
ever, is that the higher the educational level, the less 
frequent the practice of pre-marital intercourse. Heavy 
petting is of itself a liability in the development of the 
kind of friendships through which a mate can be found. 

DO get accurate knowledge about the facts of sex. 
Without facts, you are unable to make valid decisions on 
any subject. Sex is no exception. Books such as Stone’s 
Marriage Manual (Simon & Schuster) or Kempton and 
Brown's Sex Questions and Answers (McGraw, Hill) will 
supply you with up-to-date, matter-of-fact and accurate 
information. The facts of themselves, however, will not 
prove a guide to right action. The next step is to under- 
stand more of the significance of sex. A common remark 
made to me, when I have freely answered all questions 
concerning menstruation, sex relations, pregnancy, con- 
traceptives, and the like, is: “My parents are religious 
people and s0, of course, they have never discussed sex 
with me.” Too often the idea is prevalent that somehow 
God has made human beings who are bodies and souls, 
the one at war with the other. In this war it is policy 
not to let the soul know what the body does. This 
strange concept has resulted in some odd notions about 
the Christian view of sex. Actually Christian doctrine is 
that man is a body-soul, the one inextricably intertwined 
with the other. Through his body a man expresses his 
beliefs about life, and his beliefs have only meaning in- 
sofar as he uses his body to express them. Separation is 
impossible. Hence, in dating, one needs to remember 
that in all actions one is expressing oneself. To kiss for 
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the sake simply of getting another date, to pet as an 
outlet for physical desire alone, mean that one is taking 
the risky road of separating soul from body. All love- 
making should express the feeling for each other of the 
daters, together with their sense of responsibility for the 
well-being and honor of the other one. 


Ways of Getting Dates 

Getting dates, whether one is of male or female 
gender, demands a certain amount of initiative. Moon- 
ing about, hoping for Prince Handsome or Princess 
Charming to appear ready-made on the scene, is likely to 
be a wearying and disillusioning business. The chances 
are that your dating will be limited to fantasy. As a first 
step, one has to go where there are members of the other 
sex. Therefore, join organizations in which you will have 
opportunities to make new friends. The student centers 
of the various churches are excellent meeting places. Ac- 
tive membership in the Y, be it YM or YW, in your own 
church group, be it the Canterbury Club, the Baptist 
Student Union, the Wesley Foundation, the Westminster 
Fellowship, the Lutheran young people’s group, the New- 
man Club, the Hillel Foundation or some other, means 
the opportunity to increase your range of friendships 
under excellent conditions. Maybe here is a good time 
to pass on the tip that marriages between active mem- 
bers of the same church have a phenomenally high rec- 
ord of success. Mixers of all types should be attended, be 
they the co-ed balls of the orientation program or the 
picnics and square dances of the Y. 

Double and triple dating can give you opportunities 
to meet new people. Home-town girls can introduce you 
to new friends they have met in the dormitories. You can 
return the courtesy by widening the range of their ac- 
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quaintances through introductions to new friends you 
make. If you come up attached to a “special” from 
home, do not be scared about letting him or her meet 
others. Competition is an aid to balanced choice. New 
friendships which bring with them a sense of increasing 
ease in mingling with the opposite sex result in fun, in a 
widening of the possibilities of mate choice and in growth 
in personal adjustment. 


Date, But Avoid Getting Too Serious Too Soon 

Even if you are one of the fortunate few who have a 
nice large bank balance, freshman year is, in general, not 
the time to get married. Research indicates that individ- 
uals change almost as much between eighteen and twenty- 
two as between fourteen and eighteen. If you look back 
at yourself as you were at fourteen and see the difference 
in your outlooks, standards, tastes and aims now, and 
then try to realize that in four years’ time you can ex- 
pect much the same degree of difference, you will not 
have too great difficulty in recognizing that there is a lot 
to be said in favor of the ancient warning: “Before you 
go to sea, pray once; before you go to war, pray twice; 
before you go to wed, pray three times.” Even if, as may 
happen, your feelings get out of control and you become 
sure that you have found “the girl’ and she is sure that 
you are “the man,” research makes it clear that it is wise 
to plan on a two-year period at least, in which to work 
through to a real understanding of each other. Marriages 
between college graduates have an outstanding record 
of success. Marriage between college freshmen usually 
means a rough road ahead. A time of preparation for mar- 
riage is important. Marriage is indicated not when one 
finds the restrictions of courtship too chafing to be borne, 
but when, enjoying courtship and developing in self-ad- 
justment and pair adjustment through it, one finds one- 
self ready to move on to the more challenging and more 
difficult roles of mate and parent. 


Do Use Your Brains for Interesting Dates 
One of the commonest complaints about life on a col- 
lege campus is that there is nothing to do on a date ex- 


cept “park” or go to a movie, and, if parking and pet- 
ting have an ominous link, that leaves only the movie, 
True, one can’t stroll home, play records and make 
sandwiches. Often, too, there is no recognized and well- 
run recreation center on campus. However, one of the 
necessities of college is to change one’s dating pattern. 
Dating does not have to be recreation pure and unal- 
loyed. Indeed, at college, such an idea is a carry-over 
from earlier and simpler patterns. College students are 
at college because they possess brains at least above the 
average. Yet, political, religious and other meetings are 
seldom packed to the doors, despite the fact that time, 
planning and money have gone into their arrangements. 
If you want to get the best out of college and to have 
some really interesting dates, don’t limit yourself to 
beach weekends, dances and movies. Take these other Op- 
portunities that college offers. 


Do Use the Campus Counseling Facilities 

Marriage counseling is not just for those who are mar- 
ried and unhappy. On the contrary, marriage counsel- 
ing stresses prevention rather than cure. The marriage 
counselor wants to make available to you the results of 
research concerning dating, courting, engagement and 
marriage. Students become tied in emotional knots due 
to dating failures. Many, having started on petting rela- 
tionships, find that change to a relationship that is more 
emotionally satisfying involves more than will power. 
Some students do not know how to deal with cutting and 
re-making the parental ties, especially when opposition 
to a chosen mate is involved. Some find that the break- 
up of a love affair is too bitter an experience to be read- 
ily integrated into the new pattern that life demands. 
Some find themselves running away from love. Some 
consider elopement, which is always an escape reaction. 
None of these problems is, however, insoluble. If mar- 
riage counseling is available on your campus, use its fa- 
cilities to get new knowledge and insights. If a marriage 
course is offered, take it. If a series of talks on courtship 
and marriage is to be given on your campus, attend. 
You can’t lose. 
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THE ACADEMIC CURTAIN 

(From Page 11) 
taining. A discouraged freshman, fed 
up with a homecooked meal, is quite 
apt to go away not nearly so “‘fed up” 
with college. ‘The friendly atmos- 
phere of a home, the clear evidence 
that someone in a new and strange 
place is interested in him, may well 
provide just the spark he needs to 
kindle his enthusiasm for the college 
adventure and restore his faith in 
himself. 

If a faculty member would like to 
open his home occasionally to stu- 
dents, but doesn’t know quite how to 
go about finding the ones who would 
most profit from such an evening, he 
can get a list of the foreign students 
on campus and pick several names at 
random. Leaders of campus activi- 


ties, officers of departmental clubs or 
organizations in which he is inter- 
ested, constitute another group from 
which selection may be made. (Fur- 
ther and more detailed suggestions 
for entertaining large and _ small 
groups can be found in At Home To 
Students, published by the Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven 
11, Conn., at 25¢.)} 

In a theater the asbestos curtain 
has to be raised before the show can 
go on. The academic curtain is just 
as real a barrier to the full enjoy- 
ment by both teachers and students 
of the college years. With a little lift- 
ing from both sides, that curtain can 
be raised, and the show can go on. 


1 THE INTERCOLLEGIAN recommends this 
highly useful book, of which Dr. Abernethy 
is the author. 
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To join, or not to join a social fraternity?,—how a student decides this 
question determines to some extent the kind of person he will become. 
These authors recommend that decision be based on evaluation of the 
student’s own aims and needs and on knowledge of the policies and 
practice of the independent and fraternity systems on his own campus 


ESTHER and ELEANOR BRECKENRIDGE 


IT should be remembered that the 
fraternity system varies a great deal 
from campus to campus, and that 
even on one campus there are 
marked differences between the 
standards and policies of fraternities. 
And before Rush Week, a careful 
evaluation of one’s own beliefs, atti- 
tudes, ambitions and _ background 
will help toward making a decision. 

Young people bring to college a 
great variety of goals. Some hope to 
gain a broad education; some have 
embarked on a definite line of study, 
to be followed by specific graduate 
or professional work; some have 
come hoping to meet a future mate. 
A few expect to concentrate on 
studies to the point where their 
social development will be neglected; 
yet one’s future success and even 
peace of mind may depend on how 
well one gets along with his asso- 
ciates. The ideal program in college 
is to strike a balance between study 
and personal and _ social develop- 
ment. How can this balance be ob- 
tained? 


Time, Precious Thing 

For those who intend to concen- 
trate on study in college it is impor- 
tant to have time free to settle down 
to work. Some fraternities make this 


ESTHER and ELEANOR BRECKENRIDGE are 
students in lowa State College in Ames. Town 
girls and sorority members, they feel they have 
a special objectivity as they look at both the 
independent and fraternity systems on their 
campus. Where the word “fraternity” is used 
in their article it means social sorority or fra- 
ternity. 
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easier by scheduling a time and 
place for studying, and this may be 
the best plan for you. But in other 
organizations many demands are 
made on the time of members—such 
as required participation in intra- 
murals, music groups, skits and simi- 
lar activities. To many students such 
activities are a welcome part of the 
experience of college life, but others 
might regard them as an annoying 
form of restriction on their time. It 
is wise to consider, carefully, the de- 
mands made by the organizations as 
compared with your own values 
placed on time. 

Which system offers the best op- 
portunities for personal develop- 
ment in religion and culture, areas in 
which you may have a special inter- 
est? In past school annuals you can 
see recorded the fields or areas of 
campus life in which the various or- 
ganizations have made their achieve- 
ments. Which of these best fits your 
own interests and needs? 

If it is important to you to partici- 
pate in activities and still have time 
for adequate study hours, consider 
which system will allow you most 
freedom in the use of your time. 
One student may wish to spend the 
majority of his free hours in a 
church or Y group, another in dra- 
matics, music or sports. It is only 
right that a person of college age be 
free to participate in the extra-cur- 
ricular activities of his own choice 
without being required to take part 
in activities for the sole purpose of 
winning a trophy for the house. 


True, some students become too 
one-sided and need some encourage- 
ment to broaden their experiences 
and this is where a concerned group 
with which they live can help. But 
consider the motivation behind the 
encouragement given by various or- 
ganized living units. 


Consider Human Relationships 

If you feel it is important to have 
a good relationship between the 
sexes—and why not, for that is 
the basis for family life—consider 
whether the fraternity or independ- 
ent system is more successful at 
promoting a wholesome association. 

One major problem on campuses 
is that of the socially neglected stu- 
dent. On a co-educational campus 
where so many of the social events 
are based on couple participation, it 
is important to the adjustment of 
the individual to be able to meet 
students of the opposite sex and to 
enter into college activities with 
them. It is normal that the students 
want this companionship and learn 
to be at ease in mixed groups. 

Nearly everyone wants to have 
friends with whom he can have an 
exchange of ideas and experiences 
that will mutually strengthen each 
in mind, spirit and character. Where 
on your campus can these friends be 
found? Are the students who believe 
in the same values in life and who 
have nearly the same interests as 
yours in the dormitories or frater- 
nities on your campus? 

On most campuses one can find 
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other young people with similar 
backgrounds and beliefs whether in 
an independent dormitory or in a 
fraternity. And it is broadening to 
the individual to associate with per- 
sons who differ in race and creed. 
Everyone needs to know many kinds 
of people. But consider the moral 
and ethical standards of the various 
groups, to see whether or not they 
are in Opposition to the standards 
that you uphold. 

Are you one of the many Amer- 
icans who believe there should be 
no racial discrimination? If so, find 
out whether the fraternity of your 
choice has any racial discriminatory 
clauses in its constitution. This can 
be done by writing before Rush 
Week to the national headquarters 
of the organization, by asking an 
alumni to find out for you, or by 
inguiring at the social or rushing 
ofice on your campus. Every rushee 
has a right to such information be- 
fore he pledges. But if he discovers 
such clauses after he has pledged, he 
then has the choice of remaining in 
the organization and working to- 
ward an improvement, or de-pledg- 
ing. The real danger lies in the pos- 
sibility that the member may fully 
accept the group’s traditions, cus- 
toms and regulations, when these 
are not in line with his own convic- 
tions or better judgment. 


Find a Spot Where You Can Grow 
Do you want to live quietly unto 
yourself, or are you the kind of per- 
son who wishes to devote much of 
his time to the benefit of the group? 
From Christ’s teachings we _ learn 
that we should so live as to serve 
others, and we must do this in any 
group living, but are trivial or un- 
necessary demands of time and en- 
ergy made of you in either the dor- 
mitory or fraternity on your cam- 
pus? This goes back again to the 
question of the values placed on 
studies, activities, social life and in 
general one’s basic reason for com- 
ing to college. One student may en- 
joy the fun of polishing silver with 
other pledges, while another would 
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consider the fellowship with other 
journalists, as they worked together 
on the school paper, more meaning- 
ful and worthwhile. One does not 
want to be selfish with his time and 
energy but neither does he want to 
waste it. Find out, if possible, what 
will be expected of you before en- 
tering one system or the other. 

Each person is an individual with 
a character of his own and wants to 
maintain and build his individual- 
ity. In which system would this be 
most possible? In which system does 
the group care for and show interest 
in each individual as a person and 
as a member of the group? 

Will others be interested in what 
you are doing and be willing and 
eager to help you get a start and 
develop leadership on your campus? 
On a large campus this is especially 
important because it is often too 
easy to get lost in the shuffle. Try to 
find out which groups will be most 
interested in you as a person and 
not as another member to be pushed 
for the name of the house alone and 
where you will be most eager to 
take an interest in the group and 
help your fellow students. 

Consider whether social prestige 
at the expense of other meaningful 
values in life becomes important to 
you. Perhaps the term “social pres- 
tige’’ is not a fair one to use since 
lt is tied up with one’s need for 
recognition. But it does become im- 
portant when it is sought after as 
an end in itself at the expense of 
other deeper more lasting experi- 
ences of college life and when it 
causes one to turn his back upon 
his background and religious con- 
victions. 


Friends, Many or Few? 

Everyone wants and needs the se- 
curity of a small, closely-knit group 
of friends and the recognition of his 
fellow students. Where can_ these 
needs be satisfied to the greatest de- 
gree on your campus? This too 
varies so much with the campus. 
Some may have dormitories so large 
that instead of knowing well more 
students, an individual of his own 
choice turns to a very small, close 
group for fellowship. On this same 
campus a student in a fraternity has 
a chance to live with and know well 
twenty to sixty members, as he lives 
with different ones each term in his 
four years of college life. He then 


has had a much broader experience 
than the student who has chosen to 
live with the same roommate for 
four years. 

Dignity and worth of the individ- 
ual—these are important tenets both 
of democracy and of a Christian 
community. Are demands made of 
the individual in either system that 
do not agree with these concepts? 
Are the freshmen or pledges made 
to undertake degrading duties that 
do not demonstrate the maturity or 
dignity expected of responsible col- 
lege students? According to recent 
movies and articles, this may be the 
keynote to your decision. But con- 
sider carefully again both the inde- 
pendent and fraternity system on 
your campus. Every campus varies 
greatly in this area. No generaliza- 
tion can be made. On one campus 
in the mid-west, fraternity pledges 
were put to work on an admirable 
community project before initiation 
and at another in the mid-west, Pan- 
Hellenic council abolished the prac- 
tice of Hell Week among sororities. 


Waiting Can Be Constructive 

Oftentimes new students wish to 
wait for a term before they attempt 
to decide, so that they may have a 
better chance to look over the whole 
system and each individual group. 
During this time too the fraternities 
are becoming acquainted with the 
freshmen. Whether you join a fra- 
ternity or not, the first term is the 
best time to choose some of the ac- 
tivities in which you plan to partici- 
pate and lay groundwork tor leader- 
ship positions. If you feel that Rush 
Week does not give you enough 
time to explore and evaluate, feel 
free to wait until you are sure of 
your choice. 

If the finances of the college years 
are a major consideration one 
should investigate the relative costs 
of both fraternity and non-fraternity 
living. A rushee is entitled to know 
what financial obligations he would 
be expected to assume as a member 
of the organization. This informa- 
tion should be available at the col- 
lege social bureau office. 

No one can make the final de- 
cision for a rushee. It is his to make 
after careful consideration of him- 
self, his background, the campus 
community and both the independ- 
ent and fraternity systems on that 
particular campus. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION: 
Companionable or Incompatible? 


“You serious about that religious 
stuff? How could you be! It’s all su- 
pernaturalism, maybe played down, 
but basically that. Now nobody who 
believes in science can swallow that: 
everything is natural according to 
science. 

“Conflict between religion and 
science? Ridiculous! Religion is dedt- 
cated to the truth. As long as science 
sticks to the truth, there can’t be any 
clash. Oh, there may be temporary 
disagreements where one or the 
other missed its mark; but in the 
long run religion and science both 
seek the same goal.” 


YOU have, unless your college edu- 
cation is lagging, surely heard these 
two winsome bits of conversation. 
But did you find out whether that 
picture of all religion as supernat- 
uralism was obtained by scientific 
analysis of the actual religions of 
the world? 

Perhaps you asked about that, 
but took it for granted that a Bur- 
mese animist, a Catholic theologian, 
and a laboratory scientist seek the 
same thing when they search for the 
“truth”? You remembered that, in 
controversy with scientists, divines 
have sometimes been in error; but 
did you consider that two seeking 
the same truth may choose means 
which take them to different ends? 


There are many religions, philos- 
ophies of religion, religious institu- 
tions and practices. There are many 
sciences with differing methods, 
many scientists and institutions for 
science with differing philosophies 
of science. It would not serve your 
understanding of their relations to 
say that there should be no conflict 
or that a more fruitful relation is 
impossible. But some review of the 
variety of beliefs, functions, meth- 
ods, and attitudes called scientific 


MORRIS KEETON, College Pastor in Antioch 
College, outlines here a fascinating and re- 
warding search. 
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and religious might give you a start 
on sorting out the situation for your- 
self. 


You can certainly hold religious 
beliefs which are denied by scien- 
tists. On the creation of man alone 
the present range of religious belief 
guarantees that: some say that only 
the first man was created by a special 
act of God; others that each man has 
a soul specially created by God; 
still others that men are products of 
natural evolution, their “souls’’ be- 
ing simply part of the ways their 
organisms act; a fourth group that 
it is not known how man was cre- 
ated; and a fifth that the question 
has nothing to do with religion. If 
the weight of competent scientific 
opinion favors certain of these ideas, 
there are others in disfavor with 
scientists. 

“Scientists are not science!’’ some- 
one may object. True, but this ob- 
jection pushes us back to a deeper 
issue: whether belief on such a topic 
as man’s origin should rest— on 
science’s probabilities or on intui- 
tion, revelation, or authority. Here, 
as before, we encounter the variety 
of religious beliefs: that truths of re- 
ligion necessarily contradict those of 
science since the two are of different 
worlds; that whatever the Bible says 
is final; that on matters of faith and 
morals, but on these only, the word 
of the Church based on reason and 
revelation is infallible; that on all 
matters of experienceable fact, in- 
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cluding those of God and values, 
scientific methods are the best tests 
of truth, but that where these have 
not yet given an answer, we must re- 
ly on intuition, authority, or faith; 
or that science alone should be our 
guide to truth. 

So it goes on many questions relat- 
ing content of religious beliefs to 
currently held scientific theories. 
One can have a religion never at 
odds with accepted scientific theory, 
one fundamentally at odds with it, 
or one which sometimes is and some- 
times is not. In any case you must 
choose the sources on which you will 
rely for truth. 


lV 

Is it, then, the function of reli- 
gion to discover and to test truths? 
What are the proper functions of 
science and of religion, and what 
light will their definition throw up- 
on their relations? 

Many voices again claim a hear- 
ing. One says that the task of science 
is to discover truth, any and all 
truth. Not to discover, but to test 
the claims of different ideas to truth, 
says a second. Both discovery and 
testing are its job, counters a third, 
but only of truths attested by expe- 
riences accessible to more than one 
observer. Science, a fourth proposes, 
is more than any of these: it is all 
problem-solving. 

Counsel is even more confused 
about the role of religion. Is it be- 
liefs, ritual, creed, feelings, action, or 
the basic loyalties a man lives by? Is 
it some basic adjustment to the un- 
known? to a supernatural power? to 
the basic determiners of destiny? to 
the quest of highest good? Is its ori- 
entation to another world, or toward 
living harmoniously with the sources 
of creativity in this universe? 

Whatever your answer to these 
and like questions, it will shape your 
relating of science and religion. If 
the function of religion is to adjust 
man to the unknown and that of 
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science is to reduce the extent of the 
unknown, the scope of the religious 
task should decrease as science does 
its work. If there is knowledge open 
to only one observer and religion is 
to search it out while science tackles 
the rest, their tasks are complemen- 
tary. If both are to uncover and test 
truth in the same areas, their rela- 
tions will depend upon their merits 
for that purpose. If science is prob- 
lem-solving and religion is adyust- 
ment to the determiners of destiny, 
religion is part of science. If religion 
is a core of basic loyalties relating 
one to the whole of things while 
science is the quest for publicly veri- 
fiable truths, the latter may influ- 
ence the choice of loyalties, but the 
former will determine’ whether 
science will be practiced or heeded 
at all. 

It is frequently said that science 
deals with fact, religion with values. 
Another view, however, would have 
values too as matters of fact, with 
bearings upon the functioning of 
both science and religion. To grasp 
this idea, imagine that you are study- 
ing a scientist’s activities. He wants 
to know something about the behav- 
ior of atoms. He sets up an appara- 
tus to bombard the atoms with elec- 
trons and observes the results. He 
tries to get a theory which will or- 
ganize economically the relations of 
these data to other data already ob- 
tained. He deduces from this theory 
what might happen in another ex- 
periment, tries it, again observes, per- 
haps revises his theory, and so on. 
The data he did not create. He ar- 
ranged a setting for their appear- 
ance, provided a stimulus, and ob- 
served; but what he observed he 
could not himself dictate. Simi- 
larly in the realm of values, it is 
argued, we can probe, develop hy- 
potheses, and gradually refine them. 
Here the relations between con- 
scious, valuing beings and other ele- 
ments in the environment must be 
considered in forming theories. The 
relations are more complex. But or- 
ganized investigation can produce 
theories of increasing reliability 
about what is worthful. In neither 
case can science supply its data, nor 
can it supply the commitment to act 
on knowledge built from the data. A 
man dedicated to clear ideals may be 
turned in the direction of his action 
by some new data reliably inter- 
preted. Thus if religion is his basic 
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way of life, science may affect his 
religion and render its implementa- 
tion more intelligent and effective. 
But even this is possible only as he 
puts his faith in scientific truths and 
translates his intellectual assent in- 
to practice. 


V 


The functions of science and reli- 
gion will, of course, bear on the 
merit of their respective methods. 
An architect does not use the same 
methods as a research chemist or a 
trial lawyer. Sometimes teachers of 
the same subject may use different 
methods with equally good effect. 
Difference of method need not im- 
ply conflict. ‘(The question is rather 
whether the methods employed are 
the best for the purpose each is to 
serve. In purposes served and theories 
about these purposes, however, we 
may be at cross-purposes. A Funda- 
mentalist, for example, may say that 
for things to be rationally under- 
standable, they must have had a 
First Cause. He may seek only gener- 
alizations about observable events in 
his laboratory, and no conflict need 
disturb his life. But if a fellow scien- 
tist contends that the search for a 
First Cause can yield no answer, 
while the search for predictive gen- 
eralizations can, and that only the 
latter is a meaningful and rational 
search, a genuine issue has been 
raised. 


Vi 

More confusing still are relations 
among attitudes in science and reli- 
gion. The objects of the attitudes, 
their range and.circumstances of ap- 
plicability, and their intensity all 
vary. Consider, on one hand, the 
readiness to re-open any question if 
new evidence or analysis casts doubt 
upon the original answer and, on 
the other hand, whole-hearted com- 
mitment to the values held highest. 
Can you have both attitudes toward 
the same situation? Janet wonders 
whether to marry John. She consid- 
ers the matter as dispassionately as 
she can when personally so attracted 
and interested. She decides the mar- 
riage will probably be the best pos- 
sible provided she commits herself 
in a way which forbids continued 
questioning in her own mind. If, 
shortly after her marriage, she meets 
a man with whom she might have 
made an even richer union, is she at 
liberty to reconsider? 


Is there really contradiction 
here? Her second choice was not the 
same as her first. She may still open- 
mindedly investigate the merits of 
her earlier act as a matter of knowl. 
edge; but as a responsible citizen 
she cannot act in the latter case as if 
the commitment had never been 
made. Thus is not suspension of 
judgment compatible with commit- 
ted action? Do we not often act be. 
cause we must act even though per- 
plexed as to what is best to do? You 
can fulfill a business contract scru- 
pulously even after discovering that 
it was a mistake to have made it. 

Very true of business contracts, it 
will be replied, but not of the most 
crucial, intimate, and basic choices 
in which one’s energies and _ person 
are more completely engaged. Even 
in politics it is often alleged that 
liberals are incapable, because of 
their open-mindedness, of the deci- 
sive, whole-hearted action necessary 
to keep power from single-minded 
parties of extreme right and left. 

If these differing attitudes can be 
simultaneously taken in the same sit- 
uation, their conjunction may be 
more to be desired than either alone. 
But if they cannot be so united, 
should one or the other be aban- 
doned? Or should they alternate in 
our lives in some pattern of inter- 
action? Such are the difficulties you 
must resolve in integrating your at- 
titudes in their bearings upon the 
everyday world. 


Vil 

The variety of beliefs, functions, 
methods, and attitudes in religions 
and sciences is far greater than has 
here been described. But there 
emerges already the problem how 
you can find your way through such 
a maze. I do not know how best you 
can do that; but you might well be- 
gin by seeking as best you can a wise 
division of functions between reli- 
gion and science in human life and 
activity. To do this, you will have to 
find your way to some basic values; 
and you will have to form an idea 
of steps needed to relate yourself 
best to these values in view of the 
nature of our universe, our Own Nna- 
ture, and the sources of increasing 
good. Your college years will be a 
unique opportunity to initiate this 
inquiry. May you make it a thor- 
ough and rewarding search! 
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How to 
Study 
in 

College 


These ideas for improving 
methods of study have grown out 
of observations of success and 
fgilure among college students 


LYLE B. ROGERS 


COLLEGE freshmen find their high- 
school ways of studying—or not 
studying—inadequate to their new 
situation. It is as sure as final exams 
that if you try even a few ways to- 
ward greater efficiency there will be 
positive results. ‘he trouble is that 
habits are so comfortable that we 
tend to keep right on with them un- 
less some definite conscious efforts 
are made to substitute new ones. 
The very first studying you do in 
college is a good place to begin. The 
old high-school or prep-school habits 
won't cling to you quite so strongly 
just at that point because the situa- 
tion is different and you won't be so 
readily reminded of them. So—what 
are the positive things you can start 
out with? 


Study regularly. Have set times 
and one place, if possible, where you 
study. Schedule times for study that 
are least likely to be interfered with 
by other activities in which you have 
a strong interest. If you can arrange 
it, study the same subject at the 
same time every day. The idea is to 
set up a routine that will tend to 
keep itself running once it is started. 
(And begin studying with the first 
assignment.) 


Plan. If a term paper or other 
large assignment suddenly rears its 


LYLE B. ROGERS is Assistant Director of Stu- 
dent Personnel in the State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering, University of North 
Carolina at Raleigh. 
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ferocious head don’t put off in grow- 
ing dread the day the dragon must 
be slain. If you do, its aspect will 
grow more and more hideous. Plan 
to give certain sections of time to it 
daily or weekly, and start this week, 
not next, and he'll never have a 
chance to grow up. Of course, you 
can't afford to spend all your time 
working up a bibliography. Limit 
the time to be spent on each part of 
the project, so that you will be mak- 
ing progress and will be in the fin- 
ishing stages at least when the dead- 
line nears. 

Likewise, plan to review frequent- 
ly—once a week in every major sub- 
ject, if possible. Even a half hour of 
review with a definite purpose (a 
particular section of the material 
covered, or some principles that you 
didn’t master well that have been 
annoying you since, not just reread- 
ing a text book with no particular 
aim) will be worth a lot. An idea is 


much more thoroughly learned if 
you come back to it again before it 
is completely forgotten. Cramming 
before exams is thus eliminated or 
minimized. 


Eliminate unnecessary distrac- 
tions. Don’t provide unnecessary 
handicaps for yourself. by carrying 
on an intermittent conversation with 
your roommate at the same time you 
are trying to read a tough essay for 
English or to concentrate on that al- 
gebra problem. Agree on periods of 
study and do your part to observe 
them. Clear your desk of objects 
which will draw your attention away 
from the task at hand. Some people 
like to study with the radio on, but 
most who do could accomplish their 
work in less time and learn more 
without this distraction. Studies of 
distraction by psychologists have 
shown that, although people can 
work in the presence of distractions, 
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“Preceding an exam, go over your notes with care” 
From Everything Correlates—Cleveland and Anderson 
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more effort is required to do so. It 
is true that you cannot do anything 
about cars going past your building 
—trucks, busses, and even trains on 
one campus I know of—or noises 
made by people in the hall, a type- 
writer next door. But with practice 
you can develop an insensitivity to 
these. The point is, don’t provide 
unnecessary difhculties for yourself. 
Many students find the library the 
best place for concentration, be- 
cause that is one place where they 
never do anything but study. The 
place associations, then, do not re- 
mind them of interests other than 
study. 


Work hard while you work. It is 
better to dig for an hour than to 
spend all evening in a half-hearted 
fashion, looking at a book and kid- 
ding yourself that you are studying. 
You can increase your speed of read- 
ing and work and your ability to 
concentrate by consciously putting 
energy into the job; and conversely, 
you can develop worse and worse 
habits of inattention by practicing 
inattention. 


Read with a purpose. Help your- 
self to get an idea of the general 
trend of the material by glancing 
through the topic headings and/or 
reading the summary at the end of 
the chapter. Do this first. 

Then read with the idea of getting 
the main idea or ideas in each sec- 
tion. Read at least a section before 
you take any notes or underline. 
Stop at the end of each headed sec- 
tion and try to restate in your own 
words the essential idea. If it is hard 
for you to select main ideas, remem- 
ber that like other skills, this one 
takes practice too. You learn to pick 
out main ideas by picking out main 
ideas. When you reach the end of 
the assignment, see if you can sum- 
marize the ideas, principles, or essen- 
tial information. This end review 
will be easier and quicker if you 
have gone through the preceding 
steps. Rereading will take the form 
of reading again the parts that are 
not well understood or could not be 
recalled. 

This kind of study reading is hard 
for many students because they have 
only one well-developed reading 
technique, that which is suitable for 
reading a story, where there is no 
need for close attention or thorough 
mastery. It may require some slight- 
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ly painful effort to establish the 
work-type reading habit. 


Think during lectures, too. As 
with studying a textbook, listening 
to a lecture must be active to be 
profitable. The temptation, of 
course, is to relax, doodle a bit, and 
wait for the bell. Or, for the more 
earnest student, to look at the lec- 
turer with rapt gaze, assuming that 
by so doing he can take in all that 
is being handed out. As in reading, 
try to pick out the few main ideas 
that are being presented and organ- 
ize the rest of the material around 
them. It may surprise you to dis- 
cover that there are not so many dif- 
ferent things being discussed—only 
a few main topics. The rest is detail, 
illustration, and repetition. 

Taking notes in class is usually 
essential. But don’t try to take down 


everything and miss the forest be- . 


cause of the trees. If you want to re- 
member what is said (if for no bet- 
ter reason than that you want to be 
able to recall it come exams) think 
about it, question it, tie it in with 
other things you have learned, pos- 
sibly with actual practical experi- 
ence, and try to find applications, ex- 
amples. Ask questions now and then, 
if there is an opportunity. If you can, 
review the class notes soon after the 
lecture, before they grow cold, and 
read the related material in the text. 


Overlearn what seems to be most 
important. Don’t be merely satisfied 
with mere understanding of the ma- 
terial as you hear it presented or as 
you read it. That is no guarantee at 
all that you will remember it. Re- 
view it. Practice explaining it to 
yourself or to a classmate. 


Get help when you need it. Do 
some of these things sound so ob- 
vious that they seem not worth re- 
peating? Yet how many students 
there are who hesitate to see an in- 
structor for special help or who put 
off going to special coaching classes 
until it is too late-to pass the course 
or to make a decent grade at any 
rate. Instructors are usually busy, 


but most of them expect and wel. 
come student requests for help. 
They have office hours for that pur- 
pose, and they will make special ap. 
pointments for conferences. More 
than getting help in understanding 
your work, finding out how you can 
improve, and learning how to study 
the subject, you will probably come 
to know an interesting person. 


Sharpen your tools. If you think 
you are not a good reader—you may 
have taken a reading test upon en- 
trance to college which gives an in- 
dication concerning your skill in this 
area—find out if there is a reading 
specialist or a reading clinic on the 
campus. Reading is a skill that can 
be improved. Many college students 
have made almost startling gains in 
speed and accuracy of comprehen- 
sion. The least an inefhcient reader 
can do is to get a book on reading 
improvement from the library and 
conscientiously follow some of the 
suggestions given. 


Study enough, but not too much, 
The amount of time which should 
be put in study is a variable quan- 
tity, variable with the individual stu- 
dent, the course he is taking, and the 
preparation he has had for it. ‘Those 
college men and women who seem 
never to crack a book but pass exams 
beautifully and graduate with honors, 
all the time participating in a dozen 
or more college extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, are annoying individuals to 
those of us who have to dig. But we 
get nowhere complaining about the 
unfairness of the deal in brains. And 
it is a serious mistake to try to iml- 
tate them. Each of us has to find out 
for himself what he has to do. The 
amount of work he puts in will de- 
pend not only on his speed and efh- 
ciency, but also on how much he 
wants to learn—all the way from not 
getting by, through just getting by, 
to solid achievement. So some will 
study the prescribed two hours out 
of class for every hour in class. Some 
will study more, and some will study 
less. If you are studying enough so 
that you feel that you are getting 
what you want to get out of each 
course, but at the same time are not 
denying yourself entirely the various 
other advantages of college life: 
stimulating friendships, increased 
social adequacy, relaxing recreation, 
extracurricular enrichment—that is 
about as definite a standard as can 
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be set up for the guidance of college 
students in general. The main thing 
is to take stock once in a while. Be 
aware of what is happening to you. 
Figure out what you want. Take 
steps that will help you get it. 

I] could go on. But if anyone is 
still with me, he might be the one 
who would do better to look up a 
couple of good books on how to 
study and how to make the most of 
college. Just a few I happen to 


Robinson, F. P., EFFEctivE stupy. Harper 
and Bros. (Goes into the whys and where- 
fores pretty thoroughly, and there are self- 
testing exercises.) 


Wrenn, C. G. and Larsen, R. P. stuDYING 
EFFECTIVELY. Stanford University Press. 
(Just a pamphlet. Brief and to the point, 
in outline form, with a study-habits inven- 
tory for self-testing.) 


McKinney, Fred. psYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL 
ADJUSTMENT. John Wiley and Sons. (Takes 
up many other things besides how to study. 
Perhaps you would like it for that reason.) 


Mursell, J. L. USING YOUR MIND EFFEC- 
TIVELY. McGraw-Hill. (Brand new. Inter- 


There are other good ones, too. So 
if you don’t find these readily, try 
another. Many of the ideas aren't 
Startingly new, but often it isn't 
something new which is likely to be 
most useful to us; it is something 
which we have known before in a 
way, but which we had forgotten, or 
never actually put into practice; it is 
something which, when we are re- 
minded of it again, we recognize as 
what we need now. 
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LAUGHTER 


A Worship Service for a Time of Tension 


“Behold, God will not cast away a perfect man; neither will he up- 
hold the evil doers. He will yet fill thy mouth with laughter and thy lips 
with shouting.” 

“Thou hast a mighty arm; strong is thy hand and high is thy right 
hand. Righteousness and justice are the foundation of thy throne: loving 
kindness and truth go before thy face. Blessed is the people that know 
the joyful sound: They walk, O Jehovah, in the light of thy countenance; 
in thy name do they rejoice all the day, and in thy righteousness are 
they exalted.’ 


Not only can man think and feel but he can weep and he can laugh. 
Laughter is a beautiful symbol of humanity. No creature but man can 
laugh. Beauty there is and power and survival, in the vegetable and the 
animal and the mineral kingdoms, but laughter can be heard in the 
forest only if children play there or lovers stroll beneath its high colon- 
nades. Upon the ability to laugh, to perceive the humorous, to sense 
perspectives, to catch proportions, to see oneself as ridiculous on occa- 
sion, depends the achievement of much of one’s relationship to God. 
For to be able to laugh presupposes personality and humanity, moral 
nature and outlook, as contrasted with the attributes of dumb animals. 
Knowledge of good and evil is man’s most distinguishing characteristic. 
.That knowledge dates from Eve’s encounter with the serpent. But the 
knowledge of good and evil carries with it all the richness of reason 
and emotion. To be able to remember, to reconstruct one’s past, to feel 
remorse, and to project oneself into the future and dream new dreams, 
to choose, to imagine, to grieve, to laugh—all these were reserved for 
man and are summed up in that poetic line: “And God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created He him.’ 


Laughter and tears are above organic nature. Only God and His final 
creation, man, know how to laugh, and why. But man is not God and 
so man does not always know how or when or why to laugh. Laughter 
can be the trademark of the cheap, of the cruel, and the evil. Laughter 
can be man’s way of prostituting himself and losing his way in false 
mirth and the miserable mockery of joy which too often characterizes 
New Year's Eve in America, or marks the pathological victim of a 
neurotic life. Like all other of man’s moral attributes, laughter may be 
the mark of his good or of his evil ways. It is because man has the 
capacity to be a sinner that he may hope to be a saint. He is not an 
automaton, but he has enough God-given autonomy to move toward all 
the life, all the joy, all the righteousness of which his nature and ex- 
perience are capable. It is therefore sin to be gloomy. The man who 


sees only the dark side betrays God who is Eternal Joy and Presence. 
Radiance, joy, even gaiety, characterized Jesus. One feels his humor 
ever near the surface. The great Mohandas K. Gandhi, a sad man be- 
cause he lived within the dimension of the suffering and injustice of a 
caste system and of national turmoil, was also one of the gayest and 
wittiest of men. He was quick to see the humor in every situation, not 
because he was irreverent or trivial but because he was a man of pro- 
portion. This kind of thing is not optimism in the face of disaster, nor 
Pollyanna’s solution to the dark tangles of a troubled world. Laughter, 
full-toned and free, is that without which there can be no healing of 
the souls of men. 


“When Jehovah brought back those that returned to Zion, we were 
like unto them that dream. Then was our mouth filled with laughter and 
our tongue with singing.”’* 


“For everything there is a season . . . a time to be born and a time 
to die; a time to plant and a time to pluck up that which is planted 
. a time to weep and a time to laugh; a time to mourn, and a time 

to dance.””® 


“O Christ, the plow, O Christ, the laughter 

Of holy white birds flying after, 

Lo, all my heart's field red and torn, 

And Thou wilt bring the young green corn. . . .””® 


“Nothing is so impregnable as laughter, for, when it is real, not 
counterfeit, it is always in the last resort our enjoyment of the joke 
against ourselves ... our retort to that in ourselves which we most 
repudiate . . . for the very quality of laughter, even its deliciousness, 
comes from the fact that it expresses an assertion of ourselves against 
ourselves, a repudiation by the real in us of the unreal . . . all laughter 
with the beauty of art in it includes the self in its ridicule.” 


God of all Moods, Creator of joy and Maker of good, we thank Thee 
for laughter. We thank Thee for the ringing melody in children’s voices, 
for the sound of hearty, honest laughter, for the smile of good cheer, 
for the therapy of humor. We thank Thee for Jesus who attended a 
wedding feast. Give us, we pray, that sense of proportion whose ultimate 
foundation is faith. Save us from false optimism and from self-centered 
gloom. In the name of Christ we offer our praise and our petitions now 
and forevermore. Amen. 


Hymns from which to choose 

Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee (Henry 
Van Dyke—Beethoven): 1, 2, 4. Jesus, 
Thou Joy of Loving Hearts (St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux—Jesus Redemptor): 1, 4. J 
Feel the Winds of God Today (Adams— 
English Traditional Melody): 1. 
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Sources of quoted matter 

(1) Job 8: 20, 21, ASV. (2) Psalms 89: 
13-16, ASV. (3) Genesis 1: 27, ASE. (4) 
Psalms 126: 1, 2 in part, ASV. (5) Eccle- 
siastes 3: 1-4, in part, ASV. (6) John 
Masefield: from ‘The Everlasting 
Mercy” in Poems of John Masefield. 
Copyright, 1913. By permission of The 
Macmillan Company, publishers. (7) A. 


Clutton-Brock: from “Laughter” in Es- 
says on Life. Copyright, 1932. By per- 
mission of E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 
publishers in the United States. 


This worship service is by Winifred Wygal. It 
is taken from her fine book Reflections of the 
Spirit, by permission of The Woman's Press, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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BOOKS 


For Help in Solving 
Personal Problems 


read 


ON BEING A REAL PERSON—Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper & 


Brothers, 1943. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF EVERYDAY LIFE—Lee Edward Travis 
and Dorothy Walter Baruch. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1941. 


ON BEING A REAL PERSON is not a new 
book but it is one of the best in its 
field for you who for the first time in 
your life are separated from home and 
family and on your own in the new and 
different world of college. 

Dr. Fosdick writes in a fascinating 
manner—not for the theologian or the 
preacher—but for normal lay people 
with problems of personal adjustment 
that all persons face. He deals with our 
familiar mental and emotional troubles, 
our alibis and _ rationalizations, our 
sometimes unconscious tricks of evasion, 
our handling of fear, anxiety, guilt, hu- 
miliation, and, even more importantly, 
the faiths and resources from which he 
has seen help come. Recognizing that 
we are not responsible for our heredity 
and that we cannot control much of our 
environment, he reminds us that the 
third factor that enters into the build- 
ing of personality—the power to face 
life with an individual rejoinder—is, for 
most of us, the decisive element: “We 
possess by nature the factors out of 
which personality can be made, and to 
organize them into effective personal 
life is every man’s primary responsibil- 
ity” (p. 1). He goes on, then, to devel- 
op this thesis. One of the first things in 
this process of “being a real person” is 
to accept oneself: 

“No well-integrated life is possible, 
therefore, without an initial act of self- 
acceptance, as though to say: I, John 
Smith, hereby accept myself, with my 
inherited endowment and _ handicaps 
and with the elements in my environ- 
ment that I cannot alter or control, and, 
so accepting myself as my stint, I will 
now see what I can do with this John 
Smith.” (p. 53) 

Dr. Fosdick gives a good word of warn- 
ing to us in discussing the tension that 
arises between what we are and what 
we want to be when he says that “moral 
ideals, stiff, rigid, and promiscuously ap- 
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plied, can do incalculable harm.” (p. 
59). He then goes on to show the place 
of an underlying philosophy that gives 
life meaning and purpose. As he turns 
to deal with fear and anxiety, the han- 
dling of conscience, mastering depres- 
sion, Dr. Fosdick discusses the applica- 
tion of the principle of released power. 
It is here that he brings to bear the 
place of religion in our experience: 

“Whatever else religious faith does, it 
sees man as essentially spirit and not 
matter; it regards him as a soul with a 
body and not as a body with accidental 
mental and spiritual functions; it 
grounds his best in eternal reality and 
teaches him to esteem himself as being 
of divine origin, nature and destiny. 
Great religion furnishes the most stim- 
ulating answer ever given to the ques- 
tion, Who am I?, and the history of re- 
ligious experience at its best is rich in 
illustration of Adler’s statement, ‘By 
changing our opinion of ourselves we 
can also change ourselves.’ ’’ (263) 


Dr. Fosdick begins his book with this 
provocative statement: central 
business of every human being is to be 
a real person.” That is what each one of 
us wants to be and as you face this 
job at the beginning of your college ex- 
perience you would do well to read how 
this eminent counselor has dealt with 
the very problems you face; for, as he 
tells us in his introduction, he has pic- 
tured the readers of this book in terms 
of the many diverse individuals who 
came to him for help. This is no aca- 
demic book written in an ivory tower. 
A sampling of the chapter heading 
shows their relevance for us _ today: 
what being a real person means, the 
principle of self-acceptance, getting one- 
self off one’s hands, using all there is in 
us, the practical use of faith. I recom- 
mend it without reservation for a begin- 
ning book as you try to become “real 
persons.” 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF EVERY DAY LIFE 
is “designed not only to deepen insight 
but also to provide some practical ways 
and means of handling personal prob. 
lems.”” The authors believe that “any 
reader will be able to find a part of him. 
self in what he reads.” Travis and Bar- 
uch are in agreement with Fosdick 
about accepting ourselves as we are; to 
look at ourselves and without guilty 
feelings say: “We are good” (as well as 
bad). In other words, in addition to fac- 
ing faults and discovering their Causes, 
we must face our strengths. This book 
emphasizes that we must realize that it 
is impossible to explain everything in 
terms of the present. That is why the 
authors stress “the behavior problems of 
childhood’’—because ‘“‘as we read about 
behavior problems of childhood, we are 
reading about how we were and how we 
might have been.” But, more important- 
ly, “we see that what has happened in 
the past needs to hurt us no longer.” 
(p. 130). 

Of particular immediate interest to 
you is the chapter on “Adolescent Days,” 
dealing with problems that arise in that 
age period. The paragraphs on _ pre- 
marital sex relations are worth reading— 
and, heeding. For instance: 


“In connection with whatever course 
is pursued, the young person will need 
to measure what he does in terms of 
his own self-regard. . .. He must be fair- 
ly sure that looking back will be as con- 
ducive to self-approval as is looking 
ahead. In the meantime, what? 
Necking? Yes, probably. And according 
to what his conscience permits. He will 
need to remember that what constitutes 
a lot of necking to one person consti- 
tutes little to another. . . . The impor- 
tant thing is to know what one is seek- 
ing and to obtain it in what to the total 
personality is the most wholly satisfying 
way. (216-217) 

Just before the concluding chapter, 
the authors make the observation that 
“There is a tendency to turn to the 
‘recipes’ part of a book such as this. 
Hence a warning: Don’t read the pres- 
ent chapter without having read the 
previous ones. If you do, you will not 
get what you should out of it.” 

I am told that a Dean of a college 
used to tell the entering classes: “I will 
guarantee every man here that if he 
studies regularly two hours out of class 
for every hour that he spends in class, 
he will make a B average in this insti- 
tution.” I have nothing to do with your 
class grades, but I do offer this guar- 
antee: that if you will read these two 
books you will find some sound insights 
into your personality and some excel- 
lent help as you try to become “a real 
person.” 

VERNON P. BODEIN 
Director, New York University Chris- 
tian Association, Washington Square 
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Delegates are needed for the 


THIRD WORLD CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN YOUTH, in India in 1952 


A great opportunity awaits the thirty 
delegates from the United States to the 
Third World Conference of Christian 
Youth to be held in Travancore, India, 
December 11-27, 1952. The YMCA may 
have seven and the YWCA four dele- 
gates. Ihere will be three delegates 
from the United Student Christian 
Council and sixteen from the United 
Christian Youth Movement. Five world 
organizations are promoting this con- 
ference—the World’s YWCA, World 
Council of Churches, World’s Student 
Christian Federation, and the World 
Council of Christian Education. 

The third conference will differ from 
its two predecessors held in Amsterdam, 
Holland in 1939 and in Oslo, Norway, 
in 1948. While they included 1500 dele- 
gates, this one will be limited to goo. 
Delegates will be invited to visit youth 
groups in Asia for about four months 
after the conference. 


Reasons for Going to India 

The conference planning committee 
gave several reasons for choosing Asia 
as the site for the conference. Among 
them are: 


The universal struggle to maintain 
and extend the Christian witness in a 
changing political, social and religious 
environment are most clearly focused in 
Asia. 


Political independence recently 
gained, or still being struggled for, 
brings hopes to millions but also raises 
acute problems concerning the nature 


YOU CAN RELAX 
So say the authorities, quoted here from 
Relaxation to the Rescue, a pamphlet by 
Dorothy Nye (Woman's Press: 75C) 


Yes, you can relax— 


Through Alternate Work and Rest: 
“To get relaxation from mental work 
apply the idea of rhythm. To relieve 
muscular tension one often stretches the 
muscle taut, and then lets it go limp. 
Mentally one can do the same thing; 
do concentrated mental work in shorter 
time and accomplish more, then take 
time off to relax completely. . . . Each 
person will have to seek her own out- 
let, but one way that I as a city person 
have found is to get out into the open 
spaces and feel the distant space.” 


Through Cultivating a Purpose in 
Life: “To relieve mental and emotional 
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of political liberty and individual free- 
dom. 


The introduction of technical civill- 
zation can help combat the enormous 
poverty, but it also breaks down tradi- 
tional social organization. 


Communism, claiming to solve the 
agrarian disorder, exerts a powerful fas- 
cination for an increasing number of 
Asian youth. 


Though few in number, the Chris- 
tians of Asia have outgrown mission sta- 
tus and are contributing leadership to 
the World Christian Movement. 


Program Is Developing 

While plans for the conference are 
not yet completed, it will include Bible 
study, addresses and discussion of the 
following issues: 


Problems for the Christian in man’s 
struggle for equality and justice. 

Personal life and family loyalties in 
changing social patterns. 

Witness to the uniqueness of Christ in 
personal relations with followers of 
other religions. 

The Church and its world mission. 

Christians in a world of tensions: class, 
racial, national and military. 


strain, one simply has to get out of her- 
self to find something bigger than her- 
self... . The application of the mind to 
a single purpose produces an inner 
peace. . . . Meditation on a dynamic 
purpose in life can integrate life.” 


Through Rhythmic Activities and 
Recreational Skills: ‘Good rhythmic 
activity of any kind aids general re- 
laxation. There is a basic rhythm in 


Selection of Delegates 
Every American delegate must meet 

the following qualifications: 

Age: 18-33 (as of December 31, 1952). 

Leadership: the delegate should be a 
qualified leader, professional or non- 
professional, in Christian youth work. 

Ability: the delegate should be able to 
take part in international ecumenical 
discussions of the main subjects to 
come before the conference. 

Preparation: the delegate should be will- 
ing to give time to thorough pre- 
conference study. 

Travel: the delegate should be willing 
and able to give at least four months 
to travel outside the USA. 

Follow-up: the delegate should be will- 
ing and able to devote himself to 
energetic follow-up work in the USA. 

Cost: about $2,000. Efforts will be made 
to reduce this amount. 


Since the cost for each delegate will 
be approximately $1,500 to $2,000, it is 
necessary to begin early to find those 
delegates who can represent our move- 
ment. Some qualified delegates may be 
able to pay their own expenses. Or 
other ways may be found to finance 
delegates’ travel. 

Members of the student YMCA and 
YWCA interested in learning more 
about the conference and in the possi- 
bility of participating in it should write: 

Leila Anderson, Executive, National 


Student YWCA, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Or R. H. Edwin Espy, Executive, Na- 
tional Student Council YMCA, 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


sports such as tennis and swimming that 
produces relaxation. It is desirable for 
the individual to have several types of 
recreational skills.” 

“The method of relaxation applies 
no less to a person during activities of 
work and play than to times when lying 
down. This is called ‘differential re- 
laxation.’ You can realize what is meant 
if you will recall that many persons 
hold their jaws more or less rigidly 
during much of the day, or hold their 
heads up stiffly, or walk in ways that 
dancing masters would call ‘not re- 
laxed.’ . . . In such persons there is 
opportunity to cultivate relaxation, and 
this .. . should increase their efficiency.” 


Through Learning to Sleep Well and 
to Take Enough Rest: “If you are an 
adult, you yourself must see that you 
get enough sleep.” 
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